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BEFORE GOD 


Punishment without limits 


Why must we punish? The simple answer is: because we always have. 
The Greek myths that are full of punishment provide us with a convenient 
starting point. The punishments indulged in and abused by the Greek gods 
represent the very beginnings of justice—criminal and otherwise—in 
Westem civilization. The unmitigated violence of these punishments 
overseen by Zeus (himself not beyond reproach) makes clear the 
categorical imperative later promoted by the demi-god of modern 
philosophy Emmanuel Kant in the 18th century: that every injustice 
(crime, sin, wrong) MUST be punished. And for the gods there were 
no limits. 
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Prometheus: the Body of Evil 





Graphic 2. Prometheus’s innards pecked out forever. Adapted detail 
from a Gustave Doré engraving with etching (1860s). 
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What for. Wanton murder, stealing fire, taking the side of humans 
against the gods, and being too smart for his own good. 


The punishment. Zeus chained Prometheus to a rock, and his innards, 
specifically his liver, were pecked out by an eagle every day, forever 
(his liver grew back again each day). Forever turned out to be not 
exactly forever, some say 30,000 years, others that Prometheus was 
unshackled by Heracles. 


Why this punishment? Why specifically his liver, why an eternal 
punishment? And why chained to a rock? Why didn’t Zeus chop him 
up with an axe or some other method? We can only guess at the answer, 
since the Greek gods were maddeningly creative in their punishments. 
Prometheus did hit Zeus with a rock (to cure his headache, which it 
did, though with other unforeseen consequences), so maybe that 
explains the rock. We also know, and maybe the Greeks had a sense of 
it, that the liver cleanses the body, separates the bad from the good, one 
might say. We see here the process of reflection in punishment, that the 
specific punishments reflect aspects of the evil acts for which the actor 
is punished. This process of reflecting crimes in the punishment appears 
constantly in punishments until this day as we will see further 
throughout this book. That he was “saved” or unshackled by Heracles 
(the son of Zeus and that’s another story) suggests that maybe he did 
not deserve his punishment. Zeus never forgave him though. And that 
is yet another story. The Greek idea of an eternal punishment provided 
the grist for the much later Christian view of punishment, exhaustively 
crafted by Dante in his Divine Comedy of 1320. Note the stylized 
perfect physique of Prometheus, representing the human form, created 
some believe, by Prometheus himself. 
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Lycurgus: Pruned Like a Vine 
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18th century book illustration. 
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What for. Introducing prohibition and chopping up party-goers. 


The punishments. Dionysus drove Lycurgus so mad he mistook his 
son for a grapevine and cut him to pieces, for which he was eventually 
fed live to a man-eating horse. 


Why this punishment? The story of Lycurgus, king of Thrace, makes 
it hard to distinguish the crimes from the punishments. Lycurgus 
introduced prohibition into his kingdom (why, is another story) which 
angered the god of wine Dionysius, whose followers thereupon threw a 
party in his honor, right there in Lycurgus’ kingdom and Dionysius 
showed up in human form. Lycurgus flew into a rage, axed all the 
party goers, and purged his kingdom of Dionysus’ followers. This 
really upset Dionysus so he sent Lycurgus stark raving mad, so mad 
that he slew his own wife and family. And as if that were not enough, 
Lycurgus ordered the cutting down of grapevines, but in his lunacy, 
mistook his own son for a vine and pruned away his ears, nose, fingers 
and toes. But there’s more! Dionysius put a curse on Lycurgus’ king- 
dom rendering the soil barren, and an oracle announced that the only 
way the land could be made fertile again was to kill Lycurgus. This his 
subjects did, by feeding him to a man-eating horse. The chopping and 
pruning of grape vines is the inspiration for the manner of inflicting 
punishment, and this is aggravated by having Lycurgus mistakenly 
applying this to his son, eventually setting the scene for his own 
punishment at the hands of his subjects. Finally, the original crime of 
prohibition (i.e., no alcohol) is reflected by applying its opposite—to 
be munched greedily by a man-eating horse. 
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Sisyphus: Superhuman Burden 





Graphic 4. The burden of Sisyphus. 
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What for. Wantonly murdering one’s guests. 
The punishment. An eternity of pushing a boulder up a hill. 


Why this punishment? The most clever Sisyphus murdered his guests 
to demonstrate just how ruthless he could be and even thought he 
could outsmart the death god and Zeus himself. The gods got together 
and crafted a fitting punishment for one so evil and cunning: an 
eternity of useless toil pushing a huge boulder up a hill, where it would 
run down the other side and he would have to push it up again. Note 
that this punishment is not so much tailored to the act itself (murder) 
but reflects the opposite of the actor’s personal characteristics. 
Sisyphus was too smart for his own good and needed to be taught a 
lesson. In this case he would practice a mind deadening, useless task, 
achieving nothing. This matching principle is extended and applied by 
Dante in his Divine Comedy, especially the volume on Purgatory as we 
will see later when we look at the punishment of sinners. 
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BEFORE GOD 


Ixion: Wheel of Fire 
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Graphic 5. Ixion: The wheel of fire. Adapted from 
La Chute d'Ixion. Engraving and etching. Hendrik 
Goltzius (1558-1617). 











Graphic 6. Ixion: The ever-spinning wheel in Hades. 
Print probably based on a marble relief, 1**— 2"4 
century C.E. (Archaeological Museum of Side, Turkey) 
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What for. Breaking a promise and screwing his father-in-law’s wife. 


The punishment. Ixion was bound to a wheel of fire, condemned to 
spin forever across the heavens. 


Why this punishment? Ixion, the son of the war god Ares, first broke 
a cardinal rule: he promised his future father-in-law an expensive gift, 
the price of his bride, but he reneged on the promise. His father-in-law- 
to-be grabbed some of his horses as a security, but Ixion in an act of 
magnanimity invited him to a feast, and thereupon shoved him into a 
bed of burning coals. Ixion was shunned and forced to live in the wilds 
as an outlaw, but Zeus took pity on him (who knows why), cleansed him of 
his guilt and invited him to join him on Mount Olympus. Then, in an 
act of extreme ingratitude, Ixion made out with Zeus’s wife Hera. Zeus 
eventually caught him in the act and punished him by binding him to a 
wheel of fire condemned to spin forever across the heavens. This punish- 
ment may be the source of the later common punishment of breaking 
on the wheel in the middle ages (graphic 129). This punishment does 
not attempt to reflect anything of the offender or offense in the 
punishment. Rather, it expresses the personal anger of Zeus, the victim, 
forcefully demonstrating that any offense against the almighty god 
Zeus must be repaid—not in kind— but in the extreme. In short, it is a 
punishment of revenge. 
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Mauled by a Dragon 


Leto 





Graphic 7. Artemis and Apollo save their mother from the Dragon. Woodcut. 
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What for. Being the mistress of an adulterer 


The punishment. Forced extended pregnancy on a barren island, 
mauled by a dragon and raped by a Titan. 


Why this punishment? Hera, the jealous (with good reason) wife of 
Zeus, punished Leto, Zeus’ mistress impregnated by him, and forced 
her off Mount Olympus, to wander forever, banning her from giving 
birth anywhere on earth. Eventually, she gave birth to her twins Apollo 
and Artemis, on a barren, floating island, And as if that were not 
enough, Hera denied them water, then sent a dragon to maul them, 
followed by the titan Tityos to rape her. Apollo and Artemis saved 
their mother, and eventually Hera gave up on her punishment, and 
Leto, accepting her lot, became the goddess of motherhood, modesty 
and protection of the young. There is a soft lesson here: that extended 
pain and suffering, followed by the joy of having devoted children, is a 
morally uplifting example of redemption, possibly the antidote to 
punishment. This redemption is achieved by practicing the opposite of 
the wrong: the unchaste Leto becomes the perfect picture of chastity. 
But the greater lesson is that Hera, the punisher, chooses to punish the 
offender-victim (Leto, though she was also tainted for being Zeus’s 
mistress both before and after he married Hera), and the god-criminal 
Zeus (the nymphomaniac) runs free, avoiding punishment. After all, he 
is the boss and the boss cannot punish himself. But we’ll soon see 
about that. 
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Actaeon: Hunted by the Hunters 





Huntsman, Girolamo Maria Francesco Mazzola, 1503-1540, 
A.E. Popham, 1953. National Gallery of Victoria. 
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What for. Catching a glimpse of a naked goddess, the chaste Artemis. 


The punishment. Transformed into a stag and torn to pieces by his 
own hunting dogs. 


Why this punishment? The hunter Actaeon was out with his hunting 
dogs and by chance happened to come upon the naked Artemis as she 
was bathing. The chaste Artemis was outraged and turned him into a 
stag that bounded off into the woods. Unfortunately, the hunting dogs, 
doing what Actaeon had trained them to do, chased him down, and tore 
him to pieces. A fitting punishment, one that he brought on himself 
because his dogs did to him what he had inflicted on other steers. The 
punishment was, in a twisted way, self-inflicted. Yet it was undeserved 
because he did not actually intend to see Artemis. It was an accident, 
wasn’t it? An unjust and capricious punishment inflicted by the excess- 
ively modest Artemis? No matter. The Greek gods punished the acts, 
not the actor’s intention. This is no different to an offender fined for 
driving through a red light. He complains, “I didn’t mean to do it.” We 
see here the ancient origins of the modern (by comparison) legal 
concept of strict liability. 
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Niobe: To Weep Forever 
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Graphic 9. Artemis and Apollo with raised bows. Adapted from K6énig 
Johann, The Death Of Niobe's Children. Wikimedia Commons. 
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What for. Excessive pride and arrogance. 


The punishment. Niobe’s fourteen children killed and she is turned 
into stone to weep forever. 


Why this punishment? The most beautiful Niobe, queen of Thebes, 
excessively proud mother of seven sons and seven daughters, was 
punished for being an arrogant bitch and making fun of the goddess 
Leto who had only two children, Artemis and Apollo. Enraged, Artemis 
and Apollo drew their bows and slew all fourteen of Niobe’s children. 
As an added bonus, Zeus demonstrated his approval of the punishment 
by turning Niobe into stone, thence to weep forever more for her loss. 
The punishment seems a little excessive, does it not? This myth reveals 
the voracious appetite for payback, getting even, though this manner of 
speech is very misleading. We learn from this myth that getting even 
doesn’t quite mean that. It means getting much more than even—thus 
the obviously excessive punishment for a person being disrespectful 
and arrogant. 
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Tantalus: A Tortured Starvation 
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Graphic 10. Tantalus reaching for the forbidden fruit. Picturesque Word 
Origins (1933). Merriam Co. 
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What for. Stealing nectar of the gods, tricking guests into eating his 
own son at a dinner party. 


The punishment. Eternal torture, starved of fruit and water kept just 
out of his reach. 


Why this punishment? The punishment of Tantalus (another character 
too smart for his own good) has to do with two essentials of everyday 
life: eating and drinking. After stealing nectar, the food of the gods and 
giving it to humans (a kind of Robin Hood act) Tantalus killed his son 
Pelops, chopped him up and served him on a platter to see whether the 
gods were sharp enough to notice. Distracted by personal problems, the 
goddess Demeter ate a part of the boy’s shoulder. Zeus, like Humpty 
Dumpty, gathered up the boy’s parts, and put him together again then, 
unlike Humpty Dumpty, destroyed Tantalus, personally took him to 
Hades, and there subjected him to an eternal torture: placed in a pond 
of water, low hanging fruit above, and each time he stretched for the 
fruit, the wind blew it out of reach. And when he went to drink the 
water, it flowed away, always just out of reach. A “tantalizing” punish- 
ment as we would say today. While many punishments inflicted by the 
Greek gods were applied for an eternity, the punishment of Tantalus 
emphasized the dreadful drawn-out nature of a punishment that holds 
the essentials of life just out of reach. This punishment differs from 
most ancient punishments because it uses psychological rather than 
physical punishment. It manipulates the physical environment in which 
Tantalus is constrained, to exploit his basic human desires, emph- 
asizing the intersection between psychological pain (wanting, needing, 
striving) and physical pain (physically constrained from satisfying 
them). The pains of modern prisons reflect this psychophysical applic- 
ation of punishment. 
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Achilles Kills the Killer 
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What for. Hector killed Achilles’ dear friend Patroclus, the beginning 
of the Trojan war. 


The punishment. Achilles killed Hector and dragged his body around 
the funeral bier of Patroclus for nine days. 


Why this punishment? This may seem like regular vengeance, an 
attempt to personalize the punishment of Hector and by this demoralize 
the enemy. Patroclus was a very dear friend of Achilles. Hector singled 
out Patroclus to kill him and send a message to the opposing army, 
especially Achilles. The gods were watching over Achilles and count- 
enanced his retributive response. Besides, Achilles was a demigod, so 
his actions were, by definition at least, half right. It is important to 
remember, though, that this punishment occurred on the battlefield. 
Different rules (moral rules) apply to the battlefield. The “rules of 
war,” as we have come to know them allow for the greatest atrocities; 
we need look no further than the wars of the 20" century. In spite of 
the “Geneva Convention” and other nonsense, unmitigated slaughter at 
a level never before seen occurred during the world wars of the 20" 
century, causing one commentator of the Tokyo trials to observe that if 
you won you were good, if you lost you were bad. War more than any 
other justification of violence levels the moral playing field. Here it is 
always difficult to separate out “punishment” from “violence.” The 
former supposedly justifies the violence, the latter if uncontrolled, 
eradicates the moral value of the punishment. 
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Clytemnestra Axes Her Husband 
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Graphic 12. Clytemnestra kills her Husband Agamemnon as 
revenge for the sacrifice of her daughter. Flaxman print. 


Orestes Kills the Killer 
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Graphic 13. Orestes kills Aegisthus. Flaxman print. 
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What for. Agamemnon kills (sacrifices) his daughter in order to 
change the winds so he can sail for Troy. Clytemnestra and her lover 
Aegisthus kill Agamemnon. 


The punishments. Clytemnestra (Agamemnon’s wife,) and her lover 
Aegisthus kill Agamemnon as punishment for killing her daughter. Orestes, 
Agamemnon’s son, kills Aegisthus, as punishment for killing his 
father. 


Why these punishments? The unsettling fact here, so common in the 
Western world of punishment, is that the punishment often resembles 
the crime—a life for a life. Read over the offenses and the punishments 
described above and you will see that it is well-nigh impossible to 
distinguish between the crimes and the punishments. Who is the 
punisher and who is the victim? Each actor feels fully justified by 
repeating the crime as the punishment. Nor is the moral high ground 
owned by any one actor. Agamemnon sacrifices his daughter for a 
much greater cause, the eventual attack on Troy. The safety of the 
whole fleet depends on the success of his great sacrifice. Clytemnestra 
is unimpressed. Yet she too carries the baggage of having her lover 
help her dispatch her husband. The “good” of her punitive retribution 
to her husband is discounted by the latter’s son, who feels completely 
justified in evening the score by killing his mother’s lover. My use of 
the word “even” here is intentional. Is the score actually evened? Or is 
there remaining resentment that will fuel a further act of vengeance by 
Clytemnestra, to avenge her lover’s death? One can see how this 
mythical story of ancient Greece sets the basis for the endless cycles of 
violence that fuel feuds that last many generations, maybe even many 
lifetimes. Remember, these punishments occurred before there was a 
tule of law. The Greeks gods acknowledged no such thing; only their 
own impetuous “law,” self-serving and out of human (and even godly) 
control. 


